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Light—Control And Color 
by 


EMIL FREI 


| soe used wisely, is of vital concern to the modern architect. 
Its control and color are qualities he must understand and 
employ intelligently, particularly now that steel and concrete struc- 
tures have made the curtain wall possible. 


The artist-craftsman working in translucencies no longer con- 
fines himself to the decorating of regimented openings but builds 
luminous skins which serve as walls. It is natural that he will evolve 
methods and find materials best suited to the new structures. Since 
great areas are involved they must look good throughout the period 
of their service. To make this possible, it is necessary that interest 
be maintained, both by the refracted and the reflected images. In 
the past this has been done successfully by using different materials 
in separated areas. It has been less good, however, where the same 
material attempts to serve two purposes in that neither is served 
well. 


The detail illustrated on the opposite page comes from the 
First Methodist Church of Enid, Oklahoma. Here slab glass, one 
inch in thickness, is used for the translucent portions and mosaic 
of Italian smalti for the opaque areas. The binder in this case is 
epoxy resin. The design is by Robert Frei working with myself 
for D. A. Smith and Associates, architects. 


The faceted quality achieved through the method of cutting 
the one-inch thick glass gives great brilliance and by its heavy 
body seems to continue the wall rather than to penetrate it. The 
mosaic, set by the Ravenna Co., becomes a mural of reflected light. 


tail of faceted glass mural wall of the First Methodist Church 
of Enid, Okla. Designed and executed im the Studios of 
Enul Frei, Inc. Architects: D. A. Smith & Assoc. 
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Our American Culture 


iB recent years there has been a revived interest in the promul- 
gation of American Culture and Heritage. Tangible evidence 
of this trend can be seen in the cultural exchange program so 
vigorously pushed by our Department of Commerce and the State 
Department. Endless exhibits are shipped all over the world, at a 
cost of millions of dollars, to promote various American art forms 
(including stained glass). 


While this is going on, other factions, both in and out of the 
Government, are busily doing their best to sell American art short. 
The old saw still prevails among certain pseudo-sophisticates that 
the only good art comes from Europe and nothing new originates 
outside of Europe. This is grossly untrue! Particularly since the 
end of the war, art in America has flourished and, in many respects, 
forged into the lead. 


A good example is our own craft of stained glass. World War II 
played havoc with European glass studios and many of their better 
craftsmen migrated to the United States. They have never com- 
pletely recovered. Along with this influx of artisans young Ameri- 
can designers have developed and are now producing the best 
stained glass in the world today. 


There are other advantages to employing American firms. 
Proper and adequate inspections can be made of the church, knowl- 
edge of climatic and light conditions are better known and under- 
stood, the client can view the work as it progresses, and, not the 
least consideration, adjustments and repairs can easly be made after 
the window is installed. Price alone should never govern the pur- 
chase of a good stained glass window. 


For these reasons we publish this special edition of STAINED 
GLASS. Devoted exclusively to the medium of “faceted glass,” it 
illustrates the exciting and advanced work being done in Ameti-- 
can studios. 


ies ie: 
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Faceted Glass: An Evaluation 


by 
MILTON: L: Grice, F\A.I.A., C.A.G.A. 


(Mr. Grigg 1s an eminent American architect with offices in Charlottesville 

and Alexandria, Virginia. Among other honors and offices, he is a past 

President of the Virginia A.A. Chapter and a Vice President of the 
Church Architectural Guild of America.) 


f pose been asked by the Stained Glass Association to 
make a contribution to this conchoidal* glass issue rep- 
resenting the current church architect’s reaction to this technique, 
it is a certainty that the architects would want this message to be 
one which would bespeak boldness, a measure of aggressiveness 
and a seeking for a true structural integration of the technique. 


Faceted glass is receiving almost universal acceptance today 

. and well it should! In the novelty of its technical production 
and in the nostalgic reminiscence of the most ancient of religious 
decorative media, it is at once a bridge between the new and the 
old, between the romantic and the functional, and between the 
financially unobtainable and the economically realistic. It “reads” 
to the layman. 


To the architects scarcely any technique of building construc- 
tion or decoration has been introduced in generations so provoca- 
tive of stimulation to the imagination and so replete with totally 
new startling and inspirational possibilities. 


For instance, Stamford has pointed the way to the structural 
employment of the glass. But Stamford also points the way and, 
indeed, the necessity for the closest integration of the design proc- 
esses as the building is conceived. Current American distribution 
practice—sales representatives, district representatives, sales de- 


*The writer is at this point daring to introduce with the hope of universal accept- 
ance this term. When it was employed by one of the eminent Fellows of the Stained 
Glass Association in a recent church committee meeting, it sent several committee 
members scurrying for a large dictionary. They found this definition: “Conchoidal— 
Having elevations or depressions in form like the valve of a bi-valve shell; applied 
principally to a surface produced by fracture.” 
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signers (all at best but dignifying 
terms for peddlers) will not result 
in the greatest good to the indus- 
try nor to the cause of better 
church architecture. Instead, it is 
imperative that there be the glass 
artisan standing side by side with 
equal responsibility to the archi- 
tect and the engineer. Again Stam- 
ford confirms this approach. 


The church architect today re- 
vels in the freedom of imagina- 
tion resulting from the conchoida]l 
technique. He revels in it but not 
without caution; his experience 
recalls to him the brilliance and 
effulgence inherent in the tech- 
nique, and the distraction which 
can result. He is also cautious in 
seeking assurance as to perma- 
nence, watertightness and_ struc- 
tural stability. He is aware and 
appreciative of the conscientious 
research and technical studies be- 
ing carried out by the stained glass 
industry in this latter area of con- 
cern. He is reasonably confident 
that the industry has or will soon 
have all of the solutions to these 
misgivings. 


It is for this reason that we 
find on the boards of the offices 
today truly daring conceptions in 
the church field — entire walls of 


Faceted Glass “Daily Bread” Window, St. 
John’s Lutheran Church, La Grange, Ill. 
Stained Glass: Wéillet Studios, Phila., Pa. 
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the material; the dramatic and mystical quality of light being 
seized upon in domes, spires and cupolas; nor are floor patterns 
being overlooked. Our church architects have employed the tech- 
nique in the whole range of scale from entire nave sidewalls to 
the smallest jewel-like inserts on chancel furniture. 


At what age was there ever such a versatile and challenging 
Opportunity for the collaborative creation of artist, artisan, archi- 
tect, and engineer? 


Therefore, if there is any message other than one of most 
affectionate greeting from the architects to the industry, it would 
be this of challenge and invitation, indeed, of urging that the craft 
stop trying to sell windows and coordinate its activities with the 
greater challenge and the truly revolutionary opportunity which 
exists for the creation of ecclesiastical architecture coordinated in 
the composite, plastic creation of the fabric, which will be a worthy 
but humble attempt to enclose that “Holy emptiness,” symbolic 
of Him whom the heavens and earth cannot contain. 


Extra Copies of STAINED GLASS 


A limited quantity of this issue of STAINED GLASS 1s avail- 
able and will be sent, on request, to anyone desiring extra copies. 
The regular price prevails except on orders of ten or more when 
a special rate will be quoted. Please contact the Editor. 
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The Baptistry Window Of St. Therese 


OOMING high above the sanctuary of the new St. Therese 
IE Catholic Church in Garfield Heights, Cleveland, Ohio, 1s 
the faceted glass window depicting the sacred ritual of the Baptism. 
Thirty-two feet high and twelve feet wide, it makes up one entire 
exterior wal! of the Baptistry. Designed and executed in the Cleve- 
land Studios of John W. Winterich and Associates, architect Rob- 
ert T. C. Miller supervised the work in conjunction with the 
Church’s Pastor, Rev. James H. Smith. 


In essence the idiom of “faceted glass” is not a new art form 
as evidence of the work can be found in fourth century archives. 


Irregular pieces of glass were then set in. stone and wood. Now, | 
rapidly gaining in popularity, the member studios of the STAINED | 
GLASS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA have taken the process, 

refined it, improved the technique, and, through constant research 


and experimentation, made it more durable and of superior quality. 


Embodied in the St. Therese window is the symbol of Baptism 
and its related attributes. The’ cross and crown represent Christ’s 
Kingly office and His love for us, and from whom emanates all 
graces. These graces are dispensed through the Holy Ghost to the 
soul, which is shown as a figure in pure white receiving the gift 
of Baptism. The sun and moon are the similes of life and death. 
The angels are the herald and helping hand of the soul on its way 
to Christ. The dove and fishes depict the human soul partaking of 


the fountain of living waters which states that “unlesss a man be 
born again of water and the Holy Spirit he shall not enter the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

| 


———4 


Faceted glass Baptismal window, St. Therese Catholic Church, Clevelara 
Ohio. Architect: Robert T. C. Miller. Stained Glass: John W. Winteris 
and Associates, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A Lacework Of Light 
What A Priest Thinks About Slab Glass 
by 


REVEREND ANTHONY LAUCK, C. S. C. 


(Father Lauck is a member of the Art Department of 
Notre Dame University and a skilled artist and 


craftsman in his own right.) 


A BOUT four years ago I first saw facet glass. Before that time, 
priest friends of ours had seen it in several European 
churches and brought back glowing accounts of its beauty. This 
wave of enthusiasm for “chunk glass” or facet glass reached us 
just as we were planning our new Moreau Seminary. 


The architect, Mr. Edo Belli, brought Father Paul Rankin and 
me to Milwaukee to examine sample panels of stained glass. 
(Father Rankin is the Superior of the Seminary, and I had been 
appointed art consultant.) We visited the Conrad Schmitt Studios 
in Milwaukee, where Mr. Bernard O. Gruenke showed us some 
experimental panels of the new facet glass. To me, the glass was 
a revelation! I don’t think that I had ever seen transparent or 
translucent material that glowed with such brilliant and sparkling 
color as this. Not in the churches of Bourges or Le Mans, not at 
Notre Dame de Paris, Sainte Chapelle, or even Chartres. 


We had gone to Milwaukee with the architect to choose be- 
tween facet glass and the usual antique stained type for the win- 
dows of our new Seminary chapel and library. Our choice was 
unanimous and almost immediate! We were all sure that we wanted 
this sparkling new material. As I now write, the final panels of 
this glass have been installed. It fills the south wall of the chapel 
and library, an area measuring 60 feet by 40. It runs along the east 


1 
Close-up of interior “faceted glass wall,’ Moreau Seminary Chapel, Notn 
Dame, Indiana. Stained Glass: Conrad Schmitt Studios, Milwauke! 
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and west clerestory of the chapel, each measuring 5 feet high by 
over 90 feet long. I am sure that none of us regret our choice of 
this fine glass. Literally thousands of visitors have come to see the 
chapel. We never tire of hearing their gasps of awe and delight at 
the glowing grandeur of the great wall in the sanctuary. 


Just what is this facet glass? It is glass which is made in slabs 
about an inch thick. Most of it is colored, of course. The color 
permeates and diffuses itself through the slab while molten. The 
old term for glass colored in this way is “pot metal.” Not all 
“stained glass,” so called, is deep-dyed, shot through with color or 
dye. Some authors say that it is wrong to call all colored glass 
“stained,” because the color on many of them is merely painted 
and baked on the surface. Faceted glass is stained in the true sense 
—the color penetrates it. 


Glass men in America call this beautiful material by various 
names. I think this reflects their enthusiasm. Each of them sees 
something different, some unique quality to which he wants to 
call attention. He may call it “slab glass” because it is prepared 
in thick sheets or slabs. (These slabs may be square, called “dalles,” 
or round, “roundels.”) He may call it “faceted” or just “facet” 
glass because of the myriad little planes or facets that cut across 
its surface. Again, he may call it “jewel glass” because the facets 
refract sparkling ripples of light over their surfaces. Because it is 
set in a cement bond like opaque mosaic tesserae he may refer to 
slab glass panels as “cement windows.” An English art critic once 
defined stained glass windows as “translucent mosaics held together 
by lead.” We might define facet glass windows as “translucent 
mosaics held together by concrete.” 


Iam no deep student of the history of stained glass. However, 
since facet glass is so beautiful yet so little known, its history 
puzzles me. Was facet glass used in the past? Surely it must have 
been. But if this is so, why was it not used over and over again? 
Why did it not become popular centuries ago? Many of us surely 
find it an effective and beautiful medium. We cannot understand 
how centuries of time could have passed, without some few artists, 
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Moreau Seminary Chapel, Notre Dame, Indiana. Architect: Edo Belli. 
Stained Glass: Conrad Schmitt Studios, Milwaukee. 


glaziers and builders discovering its brilliance and employing its 
beauty. 


In our time we have developed new materials and media for 
art and architecture, and found new uses for old materials. For 
painting and sculpture, for instance, there are the welded metals, 
plastic, and pigment bases like polymer and acrylic. Priests, like 
other clients today, are sometimes keenly interested in the peculiar 
quality and character of these materials. They further want to see 
them properly used, used in a way that brings out their natural 
character. Maurice Denis once said that “an oil painting should 
look like it was painted with oils.” He would be annoyed to see a 
marble image look more like flesh than marble. When an artist 
handles his material in such a way that he brings out its native 
quality and texture, we say the artist “respects” his material. 


Some materials have a more marked character about them than 
others. Among these, surely, is facet glass. Not only is it deeply 
translucent—almost transparent—but it transmits light in clear, 
brilliant colors. Its thickness gives more depth and intensity to 
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its color. The usual 
means of shaping itt, 
by chiselling, adds to 
its character. Chisel cut- 
ting fractures the glass 
in uneven chunks, with 
notched, jagged edges. 
Shelling the edges 
breaks up the surface 


with shell-like ripples [y= ee eh AA 
and facets, which bring Ra —~_ SS 


out forcefully the crys- 
talline, angular struc- 
ture of “‘glassasback 
broken facet transmits 
its own hue, catches a 
different angle of the 
sun’s rays or the sky’s 
brightness, and brings 
a varied pattern of 
sparkling lights into the 
window. It is precisely 
this unique and indi- 
vidual charm of slab 
glass that appeals to artists, connoisseurs and patrons alike—and 
many priests and religious may be ranked among these. 


Detail: St. John Chrysostom im surplice and stole, 
gesturing with right hand as he speaks. The chal- 
ice and host resting on the Bible are his symbols. 


I had better say at this point that I teach art and do some de- 
signing myself. My forte (if one may speak for one’s self in these 
matters) is sculpture. But I also love color. My first glimpse of 
slab glass was such a forceful and exciting one that I wished to 
work in it myself. I offered, perhaps rashly, to do the windows 
for the Seminary, although it meant that my sculpture would be 
neglected for almost two years in order to make time (there were 
157 panels of glass to design). My offer was accepted and now the 
glass is installed. With this article are several illustrations of our 
windows. They are exposed to the eyes of professionals with mis- 


givings, although several artists have offered apparently sincere 
compliments. 
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How do priests and patrons take to facet glass as a medium for 
use in the church? When one of these plans a church, what ought 
he to consider about glass? Is this an appropriate medium for use 
in sacred places? These are essential questions to ask about facet 
glass. It was necessary to lay some groundwork for the answers 
here, before giving them. 


It must be said at once that tastes will go on varying, even 
contradicting each other in cases, throughout the ages. Likewise, 
while many priests and patrons like facet glass, some will not. As 
it comes into more common use, I think the number of those who 
like it will increase. Caravans of people have come to Moreau 
Seminary to see our glass there. So many of them like it that one 
might well call it a “popular medium.” To substantiate my own 
reactions to our visitors, I have discussed this point with other 
Holy Cross priests who have received guests, to sound out their 
impressions. We all seem to agree. 


Not long ago a wealthy professional man came here looking 
for ideas for the building of a new memorial. His building was 
not to be for religious ceremonies. It was simply a noble structure 
that he was to commission, as a memorial to some distinguished 
mid-western family for its civic service. However, he wanted his 
building to have a religious tone about it and he was looking for 
elements which would impart this tone. He came to see our facet 
glass chapel and waxed warm with enthusiasm! “This is what I 
want, he said with vigor. “This will give my memorial a church- 
like tone.” 


I do not know how soon this building will materialize, but the 
builder’s conviction about facet glass impressed me, and it bears 
out my own. I think that stained glass does lend to its surroundings 
a tone or atmosphere which might, indeed, be described as “church- 
like.” Nevertheless, I do not personally savor the use of stained 
glass for such purposes as my professional friend’s. I think it a great 
pity, perhaps tragedy, that a material with the precious and noble 
quality of stained glass should be secwlarized in this way. I wish 
that it might be kept exclusively for the use of the sacred edifice, 
the church or chapel or temple. When I see stained glass in a 
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mausoleum or mortuary 
Or private drawing 
room, I am depressed. 
I feel as though a pre- 
cious ornament had in 
some way been de- 
graded. What I am cer- 
tainly implying, then, 
is that stained glass is 
not only appropriate for 
the church. It is an ex- 
clusive and unique part 
of church building, a 
material which belongs 
there and nowhere else. 
I have felt this way for 
a long time. 


What has been said 
about stained glass in 
general applies even 
more squarely to slab Detail: Seat of Wisdom panel showing thickness 

5 of glass and the refraction of light 
glass. When dyed with caused by faceted edges. 
delicacy, cut with care, 
properly handled in design, I feel that facet glass is the purest of 
the glasses. It maintains more of the quintessence of glass, the 
crystalline, prismatic character which is unique and native to it. 
As ornament it has more value, because of its jewel-like charm, 
its richness of hue, and the honesty of its effects. 


Naturally, a priest will consider, with his architect and artists, 
the relation between facet glass and the ind of building he plans. 
Will the church be brick or stone—concrete, steel or wood? We 
need not consider materials used in other lands than our own. 
(Just now our Holy Cross Missionaries in Uganda are studying 
types of vine and bamboo for the African churches.) But an 
American priest or religious might well ask, “Does facet glass 


harmonize with wood panelling?” or “Will facet glass conflict with 
plaster walls?” 
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If well designed, this glass bespeaks weight and strength. Its 
dark-webbed color and light connotes toughness and tenacity, as 
well as sparkle and brilliance. Light itself, sunlight and daylight, 
enter into the slab glass wall to give it force and dominance. Now, 
can such a network of concrete and light be blended well with 
other materials? Can this scintillating screen of jewels be kept in 
its place? It seems to me that it can, in most conceivable cases. 
There is a/ways the problem of proportion (in other materials, as 
well as in glass), choosing the proper measure of enrichment to 
supplement an interior with grace and harmony. The builder must 
simply exercise good taste in using a right measure of glass, choos- 
ing the right blend of it, selecting the proper character of its de- 
sign. It seems to me that slab glass may be used in combination 
with any of the more common materials for building. 


What role is the glass to play in the chapel? In large measure 
this will decide the amount, the design, and the type of glass to 
employ. Stained glass fulfills an important function as sheer orna- 
ment, giving richness and beauty to the interior of the temple, 
flooding its sacred walls with subdued light and color. But a priest 
builder may make other demands upon it. It can serve a number 
of purposes. The glass often plays a teaching role in the church. 
Through straight representation, or through images or symbols, 
it can bring the doctrines of the church to the eyes of worship- 
pers. Windows may instruct the faithful and promote their piety. 
They can be “sermons which reach the heart through the eyes 
instead of entering at the ears.” Surely no medium can express 
in more brilliant color or incisive outline these visual signs better 
than glass, using light itself as its means of projection. 


Facet glass in Moreau Seminary chapel has a ritual role to 
play. It marks off the sanctuary area, furnishing a rich curtain of 
light behind it, and throwing into sharp silhouette the altar, 
tabernacle, crucifix and tester. It was to give the sense of awe and 
majesty to the sanctuary, where the altar, the holy of holies, ts 


situated. 


A priest must obviously estimate the expense of his church. 


Wy 


He most certainly realizes that the cost of stained glass will ex- 
ceed the cost of plain wall space. He may limit himself to some 
extent because of cost. May? He will! Nevertheless, it would be 
regrettable if he made more restrictions than good design war- 


ranted simply to save money at the moment. The church must 
last for a long time. And just as the church is the place where the 
Christian soul goes to find his God, and to enrich his soul, his 
mind and attitude, and his life, so ought the church to be built 
with this holy purpose and function clearly in mind. The church 
itself ought to bear out this function, suggest it, remind the faith- 
ful of it, by its own richness and beauty. Where stained glass is 
concerned, I would heartily endorse its use in any church, I think 
that I shall never forget the first flush of awe and reverence which 
i felt on entering the Cathedral of Milan in 1950. I have no doubt 


that most of that im- 
pression was created by 
the great glass windows. 


Most certainly, facet 
glass will grow in pop- 
ularity, with artists, with 
builders, with clients. A 
brilliant future lies be- 
fore it. By virtue of 
its unique character 
alone, its newness and 
freshness of quality, it 
offers to art a stimulat- 
ing vehicle and an in- 
viting challenge. For a 
long time there have 
been critical rumblings 
against some of our 
present day designs in 
stained glass. “They are 
inferior,’ we hear. 
“They are mannered. 
They are medieval imi- 


Detail: St. Thomas Aquinas showing his writing 
quill, Summa Theologica and the dove of 
the Holy Ghost. 
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tations. They are sterile period pieces.” Whether we are among 
the guilty ones or not, here is an opportunity for a fresh start. Here 
is a material different enough to allow a whole new style of ex- 
pression to take root and flower. A wall of facet glass is a lacework 
of light, a screen of jewels, a bright network of vibrant stones. The 
new glass invites new vision, new direction, new ideas. 


Gargoyles For The Cathedral 


The Washington Cathedral needs thirty or so gargoyles, chi- 
maeras, demons, etc. to decorate the gutter system atop the great 
Gothic structure. Imaginative designers and sculptors are in- 


vited to create them. 


Dean Sayre cautions that this is not a contest but those whose 
work is selected will have the satisfaction of knowing their crea- 
tions are carved in the stone of the Cathedral to stare out over the 
nation’s Capitol throughout the Ages. Photos and designs should 
be sent to the Clerk of Works, Washington Cathedral, Wash- 
ington 16, D. C. 
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Moreau Seminary Notre Dame, Indiana 


Five figures of Angels dominate the wall which is sixty feet wide and 
thirty feet high. 


Between the Angels, a lavender flux suggesting abstract wings, is 
canted toward the altar at the center and bottom of the wall. The glass 


panels just behind the altar brighten to yellow and red, strengthening 
the focus. 


The whole glass structure of masculine Angels and moving flux is 
held in a chess-board grid of concrete panels of the same size as the glass 
panels, fwe feet high and two and a half feet wide. The overall effect is 


that of Angels poised in the cosmic flow of the Universe behind the lattice 
work construction of the Chapel itself. 


The window-wall was designed by Father Anthony Lauck and exe- 


cuted im the Conrad Schmitt Studios, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
Competition 


LANS for the competition to select a design for a 
memorial to the late President F. D. Roosevelt have 
been announced by the Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial Commission in Washington, D. C. The Com- 
mission will award $110,000 in prizes to the winner. 


A site for the memorial has been reserved in Washington on 
the strip of land stretching from Independence Avenue south of 
the Lincoln Memorial to the Inlet Bridge north of the Jefferson 
Memorial, between the Potomac and the Tidal Basin. “This is a 
magnificent site, worthy of the man who is to be honored here,” 
said Mr. Francis Biddle, Commission Chairman. 


Edmund N. Bacon, Executive Director of the Philadelphia City 
Planning Commission, Professional Adviser for the Competition, 
stressed the importance of the site to the monumental section of 
Washington and the necessity for the memorial to be harmonious 
with the Washington Monument and Lincoln Memorial. He fur- 
ther observed, “the responsibilities imposed on the competitor by 
the site are matched by the opportunities it offers.” 


The Commission has not stipulated the nature of the memorial. 
Whether it be a building, garden, fountain, pool, a whole land- 
scape, or any or all of these together in some fresh, surprising and 
appropriate form is left to the ingenuity and creativity of the con- 
testants, but should derive its theme from the character and work 
of Roosevelt. 


The first stage of the two-stage competition is open to regis- 
tered architects; or to associations of landscape architects, sculptors, 
painters, or others, provided they include an architect. All contest- 
ants must be residents of the U. S. The second stage is limited to six 
competitors or associations selected by the Jury. 


Registration forms are available from the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission, Tariff Commission Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. and should be filed before April 25th. The 
competition will commence early in May. 
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But What Is Faceted Glass? 
by 


BERNARD O. GRUENKE 
(Mr. Gruenke is proprietor of the Conrad Schmitt Studios 


in Milwaukee, Wisconsin) 


VO ss: the art of stained glass dates back at least a thousand 
years a question still frequently asked is: “Isn’t the making of 
stained glass a lost art?” It really never was “lost” but only tossed 
aside during the Renaissance when glass ceased to be treated as 
glass, and, instead, was used in imitation of painting . . . made to 
resemble flesh and velvet “sweet” reproductions of pictorial art. 


Today, with more than half of the new churches being built 
in the contemporary style of architecture, a fresh need for the color 
and richness only afforded by stained glass is being felt. The need 
again arises for the “pure” use of glass, emphasizing its deep rich 
color and jewel-like qualities, its refraction of light and its honest 
beauty. 


Here is the opportunity for faceted glass set, usually, in cement. 
Being an inch or more thick, it can be chipped and cut so those 
qualities of transparency, translucency and opacity are utilized to 
the utmost. Just as diamonds are cut in facets to reveal their bril- 
liancy, so can slab glass be chipped to reflect light and reveal its 
true depth. Combined with concrete, it becomes a real part of the 
structure it adorns. 


Ancient Romans mixed slate, lime and water with volcanic 
ash to produce a hydraulic cement which hardened under water. 
With the fall of the Roman Empire the art of making cement was 
lost until 756 A.D. when a British engineer, John Smeaton, again 
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formulated a hydraulic cement. In°1824, Joseph Aspden invented 
Portland cement by carefully mixing, grinding and burning cer- 
tain types of limestone and clay. It has now become a medium 
suitable for the production of highly developed architecture, paving 
the way for glass set in concrete. 


Ingenious methods have been found to unite the concrete with 
the glass, forming new textures with aggregate as well as the use 
of plastic. In the last few years American faceted glass has reached 
a merit far beyond the expectations of clients and architects. Appre- 
ciation for this new medium is noted in the designing and creating 
of entire walls of glass in combination with filigree of stone and 
concrete. Its possibilities are endless. 


Since the relationship of the glass and concrete are one, but 
not truly one in appearance, careful thought must be given in 
preparing the design in such a manner that the pattern of concrete 
will act as a design from the exterior, as well as the interior, giving 
it the proper relationship with the physical structure. Also care 
must be taken to allow for a generous amount of structural grid 
or cement between the pieces of glass when composing the design. 
Thus making the grid as well as the glass itself an important part 
of the architectural form. 


The resistance of the material is great enough to force a simpli- 
fication of design and to discourage the use of pictorial detail. It 
lends itself particularly to abstract and non-objective forms. An 
additional dimension and depth is present which cannot be found 
in the glass of thinner gauge. This does not mean that faceted glass 
will entirely replace traditional stained glass, but it does open new 
vistas in the field of architecture and becomes a source of creative 


inspiration. 
One need only imagine the filigree coffered stone work of the 
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Gothic Cathedrals and it is possible to think of the relationship of 
today's faceted glass work with the traceries of the bygone era. 
Now an entire wall can be honey-combed with glass, eliminating 
the usual windows. Chipped glass in a myriad of shapes, designs 
or forms, even representing a pictorial theme of lesser detail, can 
be cast of a complete unit and inserted in the wall. 


Even the cement which holds these shapes in place can be 
sculptored or applied in various thicknesses to form a surface pat- 
tern adding to the harmony of the structure. To give a new di- 
mension the glass can be placed at varying levels within the thick- 
ness of the wall, permitting the rays of light to reflect color in the 
recess. 


With stained glass freeing itself from the limiting bounds of 
paint, architecture once again becomes the common meeting place 
of the arts. With this concept the endless possibilities of faceted 


glass to enrich churches and other structures, should not be over- 
looked. 


“We live in the midst of a whirlwind of light qualities, 
and from this whirling confusion we build entities.” 


The American Grand Tour 


A recent item extracted from a London paper indicates a new 
and rather surprising concession made by our friends in Europe: 


“The world’s most vital Architecture today is in America. 
There are three conditions for great architecture—a prosper- 
ous and lively building industry, creative freedom, and con- 
spicuous expenditure, and today all three exist in the United 
States and nowhere else. For the young European Architect 
an American Grand Tour is becoming as important as the 
Italian was to the 18th Century English gentleman. . .” 
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1960 Church Architectural Guild Conference 


HIS year’s national conference on church architecture, jointly 

sponsored by the Church Architectural Guild of America 

and the Department of Church Building of the National Coun- 

cil of Churches, will be held at Minneapolis, Minn., May 3, 4 and 
5. Headquarters will be in the Hotel Leamington. 


Leading architects, ministers and others interested in promot- 
ing functional excellence in church design will be in attendance 
to visit the numerous exhibits and participate in the many meet- 
ings. Prominent speakers will expound their views on church 
building. The keynote address is to be given by Dr. Joseph Sittler, 
noted writer and lecturer on the relationship of theology and eccle- 
siastical architecture. He will talk on “The Complex Road To 
Simplicity.” 


The Church Architectural Guild, founded in 1940, was dedi- 
cated to promulgating good church design, assisting young archi- 
tects in beginning practice and fostering the study of ecclesiastical 
architecture and art in the technical and theological colleges. 


The Department of Church Building and Architecture of the 
National Council of Churches has been in existence for over 
twenty-five years. Its aim is to encourage the building of better 
churches through counseling, planning, cooperation, research, 
conferences, and exhibits. 


The purpose of their joint annual conference is to stimulate 
thinking and research; to coordinate the relationship between 
architect and minister; and particularly to help all those who de- 
sign and occupy church buildings to better understand and use the 
arts to beautify and further the spiritual ministry of American 
churches. 


One of the outstanding features of the Conference is the many 
exhibits of ecclesiastical furnishings and decorations. They repre- 
sent both the craft and commercial aspects in the field. Among 
them will be featured the SGAA’s display of faceted glass panels. 
The Association’s exhibit is always one of the highlights of the 
meeting. 
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A Faceted Border 


VER four hundred square feet of “faceted-glass-in-cement’ 
windows were installed in the recently dedicated Holy 

Cross Lutheran Church, in Fort Wayne, Indiana. This “new” 
type of stained glass window has attracted the special interest of 
church members because it offers an entirely new concept in dura- 
bility and color effects. Although only gaining popularity in this 
country during the past ten years, the medium is basically the same 
as originally developed in 4th century Byzantium. Now, more 


and more skilled American stained glass designers are working 


in the technique. 


Faceted glass border window, Holy Cross Lutheran Church, Fort Wayne, 


Indiana. Architect: Lester Trier, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Stained Glass: City Glass Specialty, Inc., Fort Wayne. 
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The Holy Cross faceted-glass windows were designed and in- 
stalled by City Glass Specialty Company of Fort Wayne, under the 
supervision of the architect, Mr. Lester Trier, of Elkhart, Indiana. 
The production process is rough but the result is a strikingly 
beautiful reflection of color difficult to attain by any other means. 
When finished the window is a durable, storm-proof structure, 
approximately one-inch thick. 


Particularly striking in Holy Cross Church is the use made of 
faceted-glass panels as a frame or border for each of five large plate 
glass windows which overlook, from the nave, a wall enclosed med- 
itation garden. Streaked through with red, blue, agua, and amber 
colored glass, a most unusual contrast is achieved when viewed 
against the green grass and grey stone walls of the garden. 


Located on a ten-acre plot with parking for 400 cars, the new 
Holy Cross Church unit is actually an assembly of four joining 
buildings, including church, chapel, administrative offices, and ele- 
mentary school. The nave will seat 750. The church membership 
totals over 1,900 and, according to church officials, the land and 
buildings represent an investment of approximately $700,000. 
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A stained glass craftsman, who was employed to renovate and 
repair the glass in an old church, rendered his bill as a total sum. 
When asked for an itemized account, he broke the charges down 


as follows: 


Correcting the Ten Commandments. 

Renewing heaven and adjusting the stars. 

Touching up purgatory and restoring lost souls. 

Brightening up the flames of hell, putting new tail on 
devil, and odd repairs on the damned. 

Mending shirt of prodigal son and cleaning his ears. 


His bill was promptly paid. 
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Art And Architecture To Match The 


Hira Ofalts Coneepe 
by 
DOUGLAS SIMPSON, A.I.A. 


(M+. Simpson is associated with Satterlee & Tomich, 


Architects of Sacramento, California.) 


A’ the “Mother Art,’ Architecture has called on the artist’s 
and artisan’s creations to compliment her buildings since 
the days of the Master Builder. She wanted the soft glow of medi- 
eval stained glass to illuminate her soaring Gothic vaults, thus 
creating an appropriate atmosphere in which Mankind could seek 
refuge from daily strife and repledge his faith in God. 


As architectural evolution took place, the artist in turn had to 
discover fresh media and concepts to fulfill the requisite for con- 
temporary aesthetic demands. Today, the need for the same appro- 
priate church atmosphere is still as valid and as much desired by 
the architect, but the structure he fashions reflects the materials, 
technology and designs of our current time and society. 


To find stained glass windows in keeping with contemporary 
architecture was a prime consideration of Satterlee and Tomich, 
Architects of Sacramento, California, in the design of a church for 
Saint John the Baptist Roman Catholic Church in Folsom; Cali- 
fornia, insofar as the feature element of their concept was a 15 ft. 
by 40 ft. window placed in the very center of the front elevation. 


Many years of working in close association with the Cummings 
Studios of San Francisco in stained glass matters again proved its 
merit. Mr. Harold Cummings had a ready solution to this prob- 
lem, evident that the progress of the stained glass craft has matched 
that of the Architect. He suggested the use of a recently perfected 
technique and material called “Faceted Glass.” After seeing ex- 
amples of this exciting new medium, the Architect and Artist 
worked side by side to perfect the detailing of the 19-ton concrete 
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grille which was to hold 
the numerous panels of 
faceted glass, the com- 
plete assembly of which 
would portray a heroic 
figure of the risen 
Christ. 


Before the grille 
was lifted from its pre- 
cast position and an- 
chored in place, precise 
templates were made of 
each opening which be- 
came the ultimate con- 
trol of the panel dimen- 
sion. The completed 
window proved to be S¢. John the Baptist Catholic Church, Folsom, 


a magnificent creation. Calif. Architects: Satterlee & Tomuach, Sacra- 
eel are but ite: mento, Calif. Stained Glass: Cummungs 


Studios, San Francisco. 
mendous proportions of 
the tracery of the grille belied its immense weight, and the scin- 
tillating colors of the glass, refracting through every facet, swathed 
the church interior with a mantle of glorious light—the spectrum 
repeated in many planes—vibrant, yet tasteful—indeed, the ap- 
propriate atmosphere. 


The heroic, yet benign figure of our Lord dominates the entire 
window. His hands are pressed together in an attitude of prayer, 
symbolic of His sacrifice on the cross for the redemption of all 
Mankind. The Christ is clad in robes of off-white and ruby, and 
the background contains a fluid free-form motif in soft greys, sym- 
bolic of the “river of life.” All of this is surrounded by the field 
of the window composed in varied tones of cobalt blue. ultra- 
marine, turquoise, purple, soft blue and green greys and smoke 
grey, shot through with brilliant accents of gold, nile green and 
silvery white. The window is truly heroic in size, yet, because of 
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its grace and proportion, integrates itself into the all-over concept 
of the building. 


Such an infinite success could not have been achieved without 
the utmost collaboration between the Architect and Artist—an 
uninhibited exchange of thoughts and talents which culminated 
in a brilliant architectural success—attaining complete satisfaction 
for the creators and for the members of the parish; indeed, for all 
viewers, tourists or townfolk, coming under its spell. 


Conference Reminder 


If you have not already done so, now is the time to send in 
your reservations for the 51st Annual Conference of the STAINED 
GLASS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. With headquarters at 
the Wade Park Manor Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, the meeting will 
be held on June 21, 22 and 23. A most interesting and varied 


program is planned. 


Those who desire reservation forms please contact Mr. Otto 
C. Winterich, Conference Chairman, or Mr. Lloyd, Executive Sec- 


retary. 
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The Making Of Slab Glass 
by 
WILLIAM H. BLENKO, JR. 


(Mr. Blenko is Vice President of the Blenko Glass Co., 


Milton, West Virginia) 


Oly LIKE the production of colored sheet glass which, in pro- 
NW duction, is blown into cylinder form and subsequently flat- 
tened into a sheet, dalles such as used in the faceted glass technique 
are cast in a mold. While the glass batch used is virtually the same 
as that used in the production of blown glass, a special furnace is 
necessary to obtain heat and color control. 


Working heat for cast glass is considerably higher than that 
used for blown glass. A time cycle of approximately 24 hours is 
required for filling in, melting and casting the molten glass. An 
additional six hours is needed for annealing. A continuous belt 
lehr 80 ft. long, is used for this purpose. Proper heat control in 
this 80 ft. tunnel is maintained with electronic devices to insure 
proper annealing. 


The molten glass is worked while still in a fluid stage of ap- 
proximately 2100 degrees. This permits immediate and uniform 
distribution throughout the mold as the glass is ladled from the 
furnace and poured. The quantity of glass picked up by the ladle 
is simply a matter of judgment on the part of the workman. Al- 
though he is able to maintain a fairly uniform thickness in casting, 
there is usually some variance which does not seem to be objection- 
able. Flowing the glass into an open mold explains the difference 
in textures on opposite sides of the slab. The top is untouched 
after pouring and consequently maintains a fire polish. 


After the dalle is properly cast the mold is covered with an 
asbestos hood as the glass cools down to about 1200 degrees. It 
is then placed in the annealing lehr to emerge at the discharge end 


at about 100 degrees. 


Hil 


In Memoriam 


GEORGE DONALD MERRILL 
(November 7, 1905 - January 24, 1960) 


George D. Merrill, stained glass artist and craftsman, was a 
victim of the past winter’s flu epidemic. After a brief illness he 
succumbed on January 24th in the Glendale, Calif. Hospital. 


A former member of the STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, Mr. Merrill for many years operated his own 
studios in Los Angeles, California. Some of his more renown com- 
missions include the windows in St. Emydius Church, Lynwood, 
Calif.; Our Saviour Chapel at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif.; First Methodist Church, Madera, Calif.; 
and First Methodist Church, Merced, Calif. 


Surviving is his wife, Jeannette, and one son. Interment took 
place in Forest Lawn Memorial-Park, Glendale, California. It is 
learned that Mrs. Merrill will continue the operation of the studio. 


SAMUEL A. MOSS (1873-1960) 


Samuel A. Moss, at the age of 87, passed away in February 
at his home in New York City. Mr. Moss, a craftsman of the old 
school, designed stained glass windows for churches throughout 
the country. 
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The Air Force Academy Chapel 


Stained glass for the controversial Air Force Academy Chapel 
at Colorado Springs, Colo. will be done by two SGAA member 
studios. Divided into two levels, the Chapel will contain worship 


areas for the three major American faiths. 


The glass for the Protestant Chapel on the upper level will be 
done by the Judson Studios, Los Angeles, California. It will be 
made up of over 25,000 slabs of faceted glass installed in alumi- 


num frames. 


Located on the terrace level, the Catholic and Jewish Chapels 
will also be done in faceted glass by John W. Winterich & Asso- 
ciates, Cleveland, Ohio. Over three hundred separate panels, rang- 


ing in size from two to twenty feet in length, will be installed. 


ROIs KOM 
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SGAA Exhibits 


Every year the Association assembles and sponsors many ex- 
hibits of stained glass. They range in size from five to twenty 
panels. At the present time four such exhibits are available and 


before summer two more will come into being. 


Any organization desiring to make use of these unusual dis- 


plays should contact the Executive Secretary for more information. 
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Chapel In The Sky 


Drew Dan C. Williams, President of the Southland Life 
RNS «Insurance Company, conceived the idea of a non-denomi- 
national chapel for Southland’s new 42-story office building in 
Dallas, Texas, Southland Center architects, Welton Becket and 


Associates, suggested that stained glass should play an important 


part in the chapel’s design. To be placed on one of the top floors, 
the chapel was intended to be used for individual meditation. From 
this idea there evolved the “Chapel in the Sky,’ located on the 
39th floor of the skyscraper. It has been hailed by the architectural 
press and all who have seen it as an outstanding work of art— 
a place of peace and inspiration. 


A tall, narrow faceted stained glass panel is used as the chapel’s 
focal point. Composed of one-inch thick chunks of slab glass set 
in molded glass, the design was originated by artists in the office 
of Welton Becket and Associates. The completed window-panel 
was then completed in the Judson Studios, Los Angeles. 


To give the panel an exterior window effect, even though it 
does not open to the outside light, the architects have lit it from 
behind. The panel rises from floor to the top of the vaulted ceiling 
and is framed on each side by wood strips. Indirect lighting has been 
set in the rear brick wall. The pattern is in the abstract form to give 
it more of a non-denominational character. 


Called the highest place of worship in the world, the “Chapel 
in the Sky” is 500 feet above ground level and will seat thirty-five 
persons. 


Chapel in the Sky, Southland Center, Dallas, Texas. 
Architects: Welton Becket & Associates. 
ained Glass: Judson Studios, Los Angeles, California. 
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The Faceted Windows of Santa Maria 


Addolorato 
by 


JOSEPH W. BAGNUOLO 


(Mr. Bagnuolo 1s an Architect and Engineer 
with offices in Chicago, Illinois.) 


HE vast project of faceted glass used in the new Santa Maria 

Addolorato Roman Catholic Church in Chicago presented a 
challenge and opportunity for a fresh approach in stained glass 
window work. As a requirement for contemporary church archi- 
tecture it lends a new feeling of design and color in glass and 
concrete. 


After several discussions between myself, the stained glass 
artist and the pastor, Father Peloso, final renderings and drawings 
were made and work started. Twelve windows were each to be 
43 inches in width by 24 feet high, along with large front facade 
windows and curved Baptistry windows. Each one contained on an 
average of 750 pieces of thick slab glass. 


A complete linear effect with strong color contrast and broad 
areas of concrete were used throughout the windows. They were 
not to have an abstract feeling, but were to create a contemporary 
feeling holding to natural figure portion and full design. 


All concerned approached this problem with fresh and differ- 
ent ideas. As a result, most complimentary effects were achieved. 
Michaudel Stained Glass Studio, where the windows were com- 
pleted, devoted a full fourteen months to the work. The final 
fenestration was most rewarding to the architect, artist and pastor. 


With this new technique a renewed interest is engendered in 
stained glass and the church architect must not lose sight of the 
craft’s contribution to his work. 


ceted windows of Santa Maria Addolorato Catholic 
Church, Chicago, Ill. Architect: Joseph W. Bagnuolo. 
Stained Glass: Michaudel Studio, Chicago. 
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Recent Publications 


Germain Bazin, A History of Art (N. Y.: Houghton, 1959), ills. 
A step-by-step story of the growth of art by the Conservateur- 
en-Chef of the Louvre. 

S. W. Cheney, Story of Modern Art (N. Y.: Viking Press, 1958), 
revised ills. 

Rene Huyghe, Ideas and Images in World Art: Dialogue with 
the Visible (N. Y.: H. N. Abrams, 1959), ills, 447 pp. “A 
treatise on the place of art in the history of man...”. 

Udo Kulturmann, Architecture of Today (N. Y.: Universe Books, 
1959) iliss 236spp.o 90: 

E. L. Mattil, Meanings In Crafts (N. Y.: Prentice-Hall, 1959), 
ills. 

Oidtmann, 100 Jahre Reinische Glasmalerei (Neuss: Gesellschaft 
Fur Buchdruckerei Ag), 121 ills., 36 color plates, $8.50. In 
the U. S. can be obtained through Wittenborn & Co., N. Y. 


Articles of Interest 


Liturgical Arts (August 1959), “New Vitality in the Glass Craft,” 
Stephen Bridges. 

Evening Chronicle, Allentown, Pa. (August 29, 1959), “Allen- 
tonian Masters Art of Making Stained Glass,” Bill Bischoff. 
National Glass Budget (November 7, 1959), “Orin E. Skinner, 

Designer of Stained Glass Windows.” 

Church Management (November 1959), “Baptism of Jesus Win- 
dow.” 

American Glass Review (November 1959), “Glass Walls Give 
New Bank Jewel-Like Look.” 

Arizona Highways (December 1959), “The Light Through the 
Window,” Dave Davis—Photographer. Twenty-seven colored 
pictures of stained glass in Arizona. 

Pittsburgh Press (December 20, 1959), “Christmas Story In 
Glass.” 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch (December 20, 1959), “Christmas 1959 
In Stained Glass.” 


STAINED GLASS: History, Technology and Practice 


E. LIDDALL ARMITAGE. FOREWORD BY THE 
VERY REVEREND RICHARD COOMBs, B.D. 


(NEWTON, Mass.: CHARLES T. BANFORD Co., 1959, $15.00) 


HIS book, intended to help students, is well written, 
profusely illustrated in black and white with several 
Pee plates, well composed and set up. The account 
} of the earlier centuries could be little more than a 
review of other works, but the author continues steadily 
on through the degradation of the Renaissance with interesting 
accounts of craftsmen such as Henry Gyles, William Peckitt, the 
Price family, and even Sir Joshua Reynolds. He also reminds us 
of others in the Nineteenth Century besides the Pre-Raphaelites, 
who helped to start the recovery but who are often passed over 
lightly. 


The technical section is quite complete with chapters on de- 
signing, color, imagination and the various processes. It is, how- 
ever, the section on modern practice that is unique and most inter- 
esting. The author invited international craftsmen to contribute 
statements of principles and considerations that guide them, to- 
gether with illustrations of their work. Twenty-eight responded 
with articles, while thirty-eight are represetned by illustrations. 
A few are the works of designers who have recently passed on. 
The illustrations are often more revealing than the statements. 


Naturally, the bulk of the material and the point of view is 
English, not only in modern but through the historical develop- 
ment and even the technical processes. 


The author quotes freely from notable authorities. There are 
no footnotes,—a pleasant aspect for those who read for enjoyment. 
The Bibliography is marred by several glaring omissions. 


ORIN E. SKINNER. 
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St. Anthony’s Faceted Glass Wall 
by 
P. ARTHUR D’OraAzIoO, A.I.A. 


(Mr. D’Orazto is an architect with offices 
in Youngstown, Ohio ) 


Clowremporary styling is typified in the clean lines and 
Res forms of the Church buildings in the new St. Anthony Par- 
ish in Youngstown, Ohio, where we stressed long low horizontal 
forms, harmonious with the surrounding land. 


The great Facade Window (see photo) covers the entire front 
of the Church and is designed as a structural part of the Church 
wall. It is equally beautiful when viewed from inside or outside 
the Church. It is constructed of pre-fabricated concrete panels 
forming small cross designs which contain sections of beautiful 
colored glass, approximately one-inch thick, chipped around the 
edges to give multi-faceted surfaces, creating a sparkling and chang- 
ing effect. The reflection of the colors is visible throughout the 
Church and upon the Altar. Rather than being a separate window, 
the Facade is an integral part of the Church construction, echoing 
the lines and forms of the brick walls, which extend into the in- 
terior of the Church. 


Along the left wall of the Nave are the Confessionals and two 
Shrines—the St. Anthony Shrine and the St. Rocco Shrine. These 
lovely Shrines are gems of design. Basically simple in theme, they 
are enhanced by back walls of the same construction as the Facade 
Window. The constantly changing colors of the faceted glass make 
additional decoration of the Shrines unnecessary. 


The magnificent colors provided by the faceted glass in simple 
geometric pattern suggests this material for many uses, both secular 
and religious. 


The Baptistry area of the faceted Facade Window of 
St. Anthony's Catholic Church, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Architect: P. Arthur D'Orazio. Stained Glass: 


Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios, Pgh. Pa. 
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Faceted Glass Installations Made In America 


| pentose: the United States numerous beautiful new 
contemporary churches have been built which are compli- 
mented by “faceted glass” windows. These churches were designed 
by American architects and constructed through the generous con- 
tributions of their congregations. A great many of the windows 
have been made in American stained glass studios. 


To dispel any misapprehension that it is necessary to go abroad 
to obtain good “faceted glass,” the following partial list of installa- 
tions, designed and executed in American Studios, is submitted: 


ARIZONA Grace Presbyterian Church, 
First Methodist Church, Los Angeles 
Phocun Immanuel Presbyterian Church, 
Los Angeles 
First Presbyterian Church, 
CALIFORNIA Mountain View 
Altadena Community Church College of the Holy Names, 
(Chapel), Altadena Oakland 
St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, Palms E.V.B. Church, 
Belvedere Palms 
Nicholas Tomich Residence, Marymount School, 
Carmichael Palos Verdes 
Jewel Memorial Methodist Village Church, Rancho, 
Church, Colton Sante Fe 
First Presbyterian Church, St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, 
Corcoran Saratoga 
Covina Methodist Church, Arcade Baptiste Church, 
Covina Sacramento 
*St. John’s Cacholic Church, First Baptist Church, 
Folsom Sacramento 
Stephens & Bean Mortuary George Artz Residence, 
Chapel, Fresno Sacramento 
St. James’ Episcopal Cathedral, John Gist Residence, 
Fresno Sacramento 
Salem Lutheran Church, Luther Memorial Church, 
Glendale Sacramento 
Episcopal Church of the Savior, Office—1521 Eye Street, 
Hanford Sacramento 
Immanuel Lutheran Church, First Presbyterian Church, 
Long Beach San Bernardino 
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St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
San Diego 

Frederick Stroh Residence, 
San Francisco 

Hamilton Methodist Church, 
San Francisco 

St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, 
Woodland Hills 


COLORADO 
Air Force Academy Chapel (in 
progress) , Colorado Springs 
Montview Presbyterian Church, 
Denver 
St. Paul’s Church, 
Lakewood 


CONNECTICUT 


St. Mark’s Episcopal Church (in 
progress), New Canaan 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


National Congregational Church, 
Washington 

Wesley Seminary, 
Washington 


“FLORIDA 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Coral Gables 
First Methodist Church, 
Pompano Beach 


GEORGIA 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, 
Atlanta 
Pittman Park Methodist Church, 
Statesboro 


HAWAII 
Our Lady of Sorrow Catholic 
Church, Honolulu 


ILLINOIS 


Oak Woods Cemetery Chapel, 
Chicago 

St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago 

*Santa Maria Addolorato Catholic 

Church, Chicago 

St. William’s Church, 
Chicago 

St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
Dolton 

Lorimer Memorial Baptist Church, 
Dolton 

Granite City National Bank, 
Granite City 

Harvey Federated Church, 
Harvey 

First Congregational Church, 
Kankakee 

*St. John’s Lutheran Church, 

La Grange 

Northwest Covenant Church, 
Mt. Prospect Park 

Benedictine Motherhouse, 
Nauvoo 

Emmanuel Episcopal Church, 
Rockford 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 


Skokie 


INDIANA 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Elkhart 
*Holy Cross Lutheran Church, 
Fort Wayne 
Forty-third Ave. Chapel, 
Gary 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Highland 
St. Mark’s. Evang. & Ref. Church, 
New Albany 
*Moreau Seminary, 
Notre Dame 
University Chapel, 
Valparaiso 


IOWA 
Memorial Lutheran Church, 
Ames 
Grace Methodist Church (in 
progress ), Des Momes 


First Methodist Church (in 
progress), Waverly 


LOUISIANA 


*St. Andrew's Episcopal Church, 
New Orleans 


MARYLAND 
St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, 
Cumberland 


Grace Methodist Church, 
Takoma Park 


MICHIGAN 
LaGrave Ave. Christian Ref. 
Church, Grand Rapids 


MINNESOTA 


First Methodist Church, 
Rochester 


MISSOURI 

The Methodist Church, 
Chillicothe 

Court Street Methodist Church, 
Fulton 

St. John’s Methodist Church, 
Linn 

Grace Lutheran Church, 
Pagedale 


Hope Lutheran Church, 
St. Ann 


NEBRASKA 


First Methodist Church, 
Omaha 


First Baptist Church, 
Scottsbluff 


NEW JERSEY 


First Lutheran Church, 
East Orange 


NEW YORK 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Buffalo 
*Synagogue, Jewish Center, 
Hollis Hills, L. I. 


First Methodist Church, 
Jamestown 


Memorial Methodist Church (in 
progress), White Plains 


NORTH CAROLINA 


St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, 
Charlotte 


OHIO 
Presbyterian Church (in 
progress), Bryan 
*St. Therese’s Catholic Church 
Cleveland 
Grace Lutheran Church, 
Dover 
First Methodist Church, 
Niles 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Niles 
Zion Ev. Lutheran Church, 
North Canton 
*St. Anthony’s Catholic Church, 
Youngstown 


? 


OKLAHOMA 


*First Methodist Church, 
Enid 


OREGON 
First Christian Church, 
Blackwell 


Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Hillsboro 


PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, 
Glenside 

Administrative Building, Fischer 
& Porter Co., Hatboro 

Christ Evan. Lutheran Church, 
Johnstown 

St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
McKeesport 

Eastern Star Home, 
Philadelphia 

Trinity Methodist Church, 
Philadelphia 

Brentwood Christian Church, 

_ Pittsburgh 

Christ Methodist Church (in 
progress ), Bethel Park, Pgh. 

Pleasant Hills Community 
Pres. Church (Chapel), Pgh. 

Immanuel Ev. & Ref. Church, 
Shillington 

Spring Mull Baptist Church, 
Spring Mill 

Mt. Hope Methodist Church, 
Village Green 


TEXAS 
*Chapel Southland Life Insur. Co., 
Dallas 


VIRGINIA 


St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, 
Charlottesville 

First Presbyterian Church 
(Chapel), Martinsville 

Chapel of Virginia Methodist 
Home, Richmond 

Christ Lutheran Church, 
Staunton 


Grace Lutheran Church, 
Waynesboro 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Blenko Residence, 
Milton 
First Christian Church, 
Weirton 


WISCONSIN 

Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Beloit 

Grace Lutheran Church, 
Kenosha 

Greenfield Park Lutheran Church, 
Milwaukee 

Mother of Perpetual Sorrows 
Ch. (Sanctuary), Milwaukee 

St. Aloysius’ Church, 
Milwaukee 

Lourdes High School, 
Oshkosh 

St. Edward’s Convent Chapel, 
Racine 

St. Mary’s Catholic Church, 
Tomahawk 

St. Mary’s of the Lake Catholic 
Church, Westport 


* Pictured in other sections 
of the magazine. 


The Benedicite Window of St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


S* in the facade of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church in New 
Orleans, this window illustrates the canticle, Benedicte 
Omnia Opera Domini, as found in the Morning Prayer service of 
the Episcopal Church. Designed and executed by the Willet Studios 
in Philadelphia, this window is carried out in richly colored faceted 
one-inch thick glass chunks set in reinforced waterproofed con- 
crete. 


from the 148th Psalm. It can also be found in the Apocryphal 
Book of Daniel, “The Song of the Three Holy Children which fol- 
loweth the third chapter of Daniel following the twenty-fifth 
verse.” At the top of the window are the words, “O Ye,” which 
introduce every verse. 


The original source of the theme, Benedicite Chant, comes 
| 


Above the arms of the cross, “O ye heavens’ is illustrated with 
abstractions of the “Sun and Moon, Stars and Waters that be above 
the firmament.” Below the arms (from left to right) are “Winds 
of God, Showers and Dew, Nights and Days, Lightnings and 
Clouds, Mountains and Hills, Green Things upon the earth, all 
that move in the waters, Fowls of the air, and Beasts and Cattle.” 


In the detail, to show the ‘““Fowls of the air,” the pelican, native 
bird of Louisiana, is reproduced. This detail is pictured from the 
actual glass while that of the whole illusration comes from the 
lumiere designed by Marguerite Gaudin. Special lighting permits 
a thrilling view of the window at night from one of New Orleans’ 
principal thoroughfares. 


The Benedicte Window for the facade of St. Andrew's Episcopa 
Church, New Orleans, Lowisiana. Designed and executed by the 
Wallet Studios of Philadelphia. Photo by Custom Studios. 
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Labor and Foreign Competition 
by 
CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


(Mr. Bailey represents the Third District of West Virginia in the United 
States Congress and the following address was presented im the 
House of Representatives on February 8, 1960.) 


WN, one has more at stake in the devastation caused by im- 


ports of low-wage products from abroad than has American labor. 
When competitive imports are bought by consumers it means that 
the output of the American worker in an American competing 
industry is left on the shelf or in the warehouse. This, in turn, 


means that domestic production will be reduced by that amount. 


If imports remain at a reasonable volume, no one can properly 
object because we know that many other countries have to export 
in order to live; and the United States provides a good market for 
many foreign products. Unfortunately, when imports enjoy a big 
price advantage over the output of our own factories they usually 
roll into this country in a fast-rising volume and threaten the very 


jobs of our own workers. 


It is then that the American worker begins to understand what 
foreign wage competition means. That a great part of our imports 
come into this country only because foreign wages are generally 


far below domestic wages, cannot be denied. 


The ability of other countries to ship into this country is in- 
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creasing largely because a vast amount of modern machinery sup- 
plied by this country has been installed abroad. At the same time 
while foreign productivity per man-hour has risen sharply in many 
foreign factories, foreign wages have not come up in proportion. 


This means cheaper goods that are much below ours in cost. 


Should imports of cheaper goods be allowed to come in un- 
restricted they would soon drive our own workers out of jobs by 
the millions. Fortunately, we still have some tariff protection left 
but it is at a low estate at the present time. Under our Trade Agree- 
ments Program we have greatly reduced our tariffs in the past 
twenty-five years. Today, the protective effect of our tariffs on the 
average is only one-fifth to one-fourth of what it was twenty-five 

_years ago. In other words, our average tariff protection is off from 


75 to 80 percent. 


Scores of our industries have been hard hit. Coal has been 
undersold by foreign residual fuel oil. Steel has turned from an 
export position to that of a net importer. Generators and turbines 
of foreign manufacture undersell our own by 30 to 40 percent. 
Where we were formerly the leading automobile exporters of the 
world a complete turn-about has taken place in the past three or 
four years. We now import several times as many Cars as we ex- 
port. In the case of sewing machines we have only one manu- 
facturer left and that company—Singer—is turning to imports 
more and more. The last other remaining sewing machine manu- 


facturer went out of production and became solely an importer 
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about two years ago. 


Watch manufacturing tells about the same story. Only three 
domestic producers are left and some of these are now manufac- 
turing abroad. Cameras, electronics, plywood, fishery products, 
brass mill items, oil, textiles, sporting goods, toys, bicycles and 
numerous other items are coming into this country from low-wage 


countries in rising volume as time goes by. 


In 1959, imports in three separate months exceeded all pre- 
vious monthly records of imports, namely March, September and 
December. As a whole 1959 imports broke all previous records by 


close to 20 percent. 


In all these industries that are hard hit by imports the workers 
take it on the chin. In the end it means less expansion and fewer 
jobs. In some cases actual worker displacement has taken place 
despite the general postwar level of prosperity. Pottery, woolen 
and other textiles, silken goods, glassware, fisheries and others 


have experienced an actual shrinkage in employment. 


Yet the United States is preparing to go into another tariff- 
cutting conference. This would be ridiculous were it not so serious. 
Our imports from Japan have gone up 50 percent during the past 
year; those from Europe rose some 40 percent. Such trends do 
not point toward the need of further tariff reductions, but the oppo- 
site. | have introduced a concurrent resolution expressing opposi- 


tion to any such step. 
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The interest of labor in the effects of imports has been in- 
creasing. Not many months ago the AFL-CIO had their biennial 
convention in San Francisco. They passed a resolution calling for 
a tightening of the Escape Clause of the Trade Agreements Act. 


This fact indicates an awakening that has been too slow coming. 


Visit To Washington 


During the week of February 15th the Association’s Govern- 
mental Relations Committee, along with President John Weaver 
and Executive Secretary Lloyd, visited Washington, D. C. Con- 
ferences were held with personnel of the Department of Com- 
merce, the Tariff Commission, various Congressional leaders, and 


others. 


All in all, it proved to be a very enlightening and informative 
trip. As affairs develop, more details will be sent out to the mem- 


bership and a full report will be made at the June Conference. 
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The Burning Thorn Bush 
by 


GUSTAVE W. IsER, A.A. 
(Mr. Iser is an architect with offices in New York City) 


HE Talmudic Midrash describes how, when Moses drew near 

to Mt. Horeb, he was immediately aware of the wonderful 
burning thorn-bush, the upper of which was a blazing flame neither 
consuming the bush, nor preventing it from bearing blossoms as 
it burnt. It was the wish of God to converse with Moses who, how- 
ever, was not inclined to permit any interruption of his work. 
Therefore, God startled him with the wonderful phenomenon of 
the “burning bush.” 


There were good reasons for selecting the burning bush, so 
dramatically executed by the J. & R. Lamb Studios, to portray in 
the medium of faceted glass set in concrete. The selection of the 
colors using the fiery reds, the clear oranges and the glowing 
greens, for the thorn and blossoms, all developed in an interesting 
and contemporary design. Together they spell out the meaning of 
this important symbol. To lend greater significance, the “burning 
bush” window was placed above the Holy Ark of the completed 
Synagogue of the Hollis Hills Jewish Center. Thus, the intro- 
duction of the thorn-bush in its fiery design and location at the 
most significant part of the Synagogue created a powerful and 
focal religious effect to the Temple. 


The many who have visited the completed Synagogue come 
away pleased and refreshed with the effect of the glowing window, 
its design, craftsmanship, and overall affect on the spirit. Both the 
architect and the Lamb Studios worked in harmony to produce 
this interesting symbolic design. Together they also designed the 
nine other stained glass windows of the Temple, which depict the 
Hebrew festivals. 


=4 


The Burning Thorn-Bush Window of the Hollis Hills Jewish Coa 


Synagogue. Architect: Gustave W. Iser. Stained Glass: 
J. & R. Lemb Studios, Tenafly, N. J. 
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THE STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Statement of Principles 


eerie: as the stained glass craft is one of the hand- 
R&A maids of architecture, this Association favors the principle 
of architectural direction in the matter of the selection of the de- 


sign and in the purchase of stained glass. 


We believe that the selection of stained glass should be simi- 
lar to an architectural competition, and that the best interests of 
the owner are served when the number of craftsmen invited to 
submit sketches is limited, under the direction of the architect, to 
three or four competent craftsmen. 


We believe that ideal conditions fostering mutual confidence, 
and the best practical procedure will prevail when only one crafts- 
man studies the problem with the architect and owner. Should 
such craftsman fail to satisfy the architect or owner with his 
sketches, we believe that he should withdraw, without compen- 
sation, thus permitting another craftsman to enjoy the full co- 
operation of the architect and owner. 


When more than one craftsman is invited to submit sketches, 
we urgently recommend issuance of a formal invitation, giving 
the following information: 


1. The names of the craftsmen invited. 

2. The customer’s contemplated budget per window. 
3. The size and number of sketches required. 
4 


The date on which submissions are to be received. 


Any one of our members will be glad to assist in the setting 
up of a budget and will give advice as to the practical size and 
number of sketches needed. 
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The new economical daylight clip for securing ends of glazing reinforcement 


bars. Avoids damage to jamb section caused by drilling of holes. 


FOR %” OR 1/2” ROUND BARS 


National Metallic Sat Co. 


1510-12 W. FULTON STREET CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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The perfect setting 
for great windows... 


ROSSBACH 
CUSTOM SASH 


| 
| 
St. Bernard Church, Middleton, Wisconsin | 


ROSSBACH custom sash... binding together 
great windows and inspired architecture for 74 
years. Customized in aluminum, steel and 
bronze, they provide flairing adaptability for 
both architect and stained glass artist. 


Specify ROSSBACH sash for the ultimate in 
protection, appearance and lasting economy. 
Modern or traditional, every fine stained glass 
window deserves a ROSSBACH sash and ven- 
tilator! Send for complete engineering catalog. 


St. Angela's Church, Chicago, Illinois 


CermiIRCPANGIONG1 2). ULLIN-OIS 


The PAUL WISSMACH 
GLASS CO., Ince. 


Manufacturers of 


Opalescent Rippled 

Double Rolled Flemish 

Hammered Cathedral Moss 
Neo-Flash 


Seedy and Single Rolled Marine Antique 


Special Cast White Opal, Used for Signs, 


Lighting Effects, etc. 


Double Rolled, Single Rolled and Seedy 
Made to Stand Fire 


ALTE MADE SIN EELES Une seeAe 


* 


General Office and Factory: 
Paden City, West Virginia 


Producers of the Greatest Variety of 
Rolled Colored Sheet Glass 
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WE ARE PROUD to have prepared COLOR 


mserts in this issue of the Stained Glass Quarterly, as well as 
several in past issues. These examples are representative of CUS- 


TOM STUDIOS’ high-quality workmanship. 


Natural color reproductions of your instal- 
lations photographed by CUSTOM STU- 
DIOS’ staff of ecclesiastical color specialists 
can help make your work better known. 
(Full-color reproductions of your installa- 
tions can also be made from a good color 
transparency or color negative already in 


your files. ) 


| If you cannot show your prospective chents your actual mstalla- 
tions—your next best ‘salesman’ is CUSTOM STUDIOS’ full- 


color reproductions .... 


ine thississUe: 0. e< 


Michaudel Studio Willet Studios 


Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios Winterich’s 


“STUIDIOS 206 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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LEO POPPER & SONS 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 13 


ANTIQUE 
ENGLISH — FRENCH — GERMAN 


Flashed, Pot Metals, Reamy, Streaky, Venetian 


German Sheet Antique 


French Dalles 


English Crown Bullions 
Rondels Norman Slabs 


Heaton’s Vitreous Permanent Glass Stainers’ Colors 


Sanded Ruby 


A eS, 


| 
| 


LEO POPPER & SONS 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 13 


PEASOED SHEED POT ME TAIS 
Ruby, Blue, Yellow, Purple, Violet, Green, Opal 


PEeASHED OPAL 
Bluelite Amberlite 


English Flemish English Broad Reeded 


De BPE ROREED2CATREDRAL 
Belgian — English — German 


Flemish — Opalescent — Seedy Marine Antique 


DAV rANSMOSATC 


Copper Foil, Imitation Cut Jewels 


Pressed Jewels, Glass Rods, Lead Ornaments 


Publications of Interest: 


Armitage: Stained Glass. 210 p., 165 
pl., 15 in color, bibliog., index. lIge., 
SO ee ree ere DIU 
Beyer: Kirchenfenster des Malers Hans 


Gottfried von Stockhausen. 7 color pl., e@ CAME LEAD 
@ SHEET LEAD 


jours. Under the auspices of staff mem- 
bers of Musee des Arts Decoratifs. 


340 p., 268 pl., 34 in full color., Ige. @ TAPE SOLDER 
Aton MUGS Gia reset ee cee reece eee $25.00 
100 Jahre Werkstatten Dr. Oidtmann, 
Linnich, v. 1. 248 p., 155 plates, 35 in 


color, 4to. 1959 
Sowers: The Lost Art, A Survey of 
1000 Years of Stained Glass. 79 ill., 


4 color pl : Crown 


Sowers has just finished the huge 
stained glass punel at New York Inter- 


national Airport. Metal Company 
ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY BY 
117 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
WITTENBORN & CO. 
Boole onthe tines MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 
1018 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, New York 


CAME LEAD 


WIRE SOEDER? <*)s Siri lek Aap 


GLASS COLORS GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 
Vinegar Tracing Black #1 SMOOTH ELECTRO-PLATED 
| Without Gum 1/16 x 3/16 
Bistre-Brown #1 L/S8>xely74 
Grey-Green #1 1/8 x 378 
1/78 x.172 


WHITE METAL ROLLING & STAMPING CORP. 


80 MOULTRIE STREET =) (BROOKEYN @225Nene 
All Came Lead and Solder made from Virgin Metals 


Weite for Catalogue 
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S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc. 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Corner North Moore Street 


Sinfi carlo An Niyue Ours) 


CATHEDRAL OPALESCENT 


COLORED SHEET—Pot and Flashed 


OPAL—Pot and Flashed TINT GLASS 
ENGLISH CROWN BULLIONS 
RONDELS DALLES 
SHEET and MARINE ANTIQUES 


PATTERN SCISSORS FOR STAINED GLASS WORK 


Eastern Representatives for 
KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 


Large and Well Assorted Stock in New York 
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WE DESIRE to emphasize the fact that we are the Sole 
Selling Agents for, and carry in stock the complete line of 


HANCOCK’S 
CELEBRATED GLASS COLORS 


ATMOSPHERIC PROOF 


Known so to be from successful use over a period of more 
than one hundred years. Made by .. . 


MESSRS. JAMES HANCOCK & SON 
(Diglis Ceramic Art Color Works) Worcester, England 


TRACING BROWN No. 1 UMBER BROWN 
BISTRE BROWN RED, for flesh, etc. 
TRACING BLACK No. 61 ANCIENT BROWN 


Packed in one-pound sealed packages bearing the Hancock 
Label as well as our own: None genuine unless so packed. 


We also offer 
A COMPLETE LINE’ INSAUEIGOEORS 
Black, Brown, Blue, Green, Ruby, etc., of 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 


Our SILVER STAIN, ORANGE INTENSE, 
can be used on all kinds of glass 


FRENCH BRUSHES, ENGLISH STIPPLERS, 
BLENDERS, OILS, MEDIUMS, ETC. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. REUSCHE & CO. 


Factory and Mailing Address 
2-6 LISTER AVENUE NEWARK, N. J. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 
SINCE 1901 


GARDINER METAL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CAME-LEADS 
AND SOLDER 
FOR ARCHITECTURAL WINDOWS 


AOS CaM PBELIAAVE. "CHICAGO 32. 101. 


BIEIN/E|s|clo 


SLAB GLASS SETTING COMPOUND 


(Patent Applied For) 
Simple to use 


Superior to cement 


Outstanding physical properties 


Write for BENESCO BULLETIN NO. 115 
A product of BENESCO Manufacturing Chemists to 


the Stained Glass Craft 
3326 SOUTH 7th STREET ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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CATHEDRAL GLASS 
OPALESCENT GLASS 


()ver FIFTY YEARS of experience 
in the manufacturing of cathedral 
and opalescent glass has given us an 
understanding and appreciation of 
the problems involved in the crea- 
tion of stained glass work, assuring 
you of the most careful selection and 


matching of colors. 


Your inquiries will receive our per- 


sonal and prompt attention. 


KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Eastern Representatives with Complete Stock 


S. A. BENDHEIM COMPANY 
122 Hudson Street * New York 13, N. Y. 


| COMPLETE 
CERAMIC FACILITIES 
MEAN BETTER 


STAINED GLASS COLORS 


| ® ASSURED QUALITY 
® DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
@ MODERN PRODUCTION ECONOMIES 


Write for FREE Samples 


tHE CO, HOMMEL co. 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


SAUEREISEN No. 54 


POUR LAY CEMENT 


(Pat. Applied For) 
PACETED GLASS 


Windows and Walls 


Self-hardening— Ready for 
use 1n 24 hours. 


Gives excellent adhesion 
to glass. 


Water, fire and acid resistant 


Write for information and prices 


Tons used as Acidproof Concrete 


i : 
Sauereisen Cements Co. 


No. 54 being poured into form to embed Technical Cements, Industrial Compounds 
glass in desired design. PITTSBURGH 15, PA. 
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specializing for half a century 


J. SUSSMAN 


Manufacturers of the finest 
Ventilators and Sashes 
for Churches 
624 E. 5th Street 
New York 9, Na Y- 


SERVING THE TRADE 
SINCE 1894! 


Manufacturing Zinc Cames, Art 
Glass Glazing Bars, Galvanized 
Steel Reinforcing Bars, Green- 
house Glazing Strips, Metal 
Covered Wood Mouldings. 


Write for Catalog. 


CHICAGO METALLIC SASH CO. 


4901 S. Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Ill., Globe 8-5460 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROLLED METAL PRODUCTS 


Rb ee SO RG Es 120 Fass. U.P Ley 


Insertion for Non-Advertisers, $5.00 per issue 
(Minimum Four Issues ) 


CAME LEAD AND SOLDER 

crown Metal Co., 117 E. Washington St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Gardiner Metal Co., 4820 S. Campbell Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Llinois. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


CEMENTS AND COMPOUNDS 

Benesco Co., 3326 South 7th St., St. Louis 
18, Mo. 

Sauereisen Cements 
Pennsylvania. 


EUROPEAN ANTIQUE GLASS 

5. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., 
New York, New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 


Co., Pittsburgh 15, 


GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 

Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 
Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


SLASS 

}. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., 
~ New York, New York. 

3lenko Glass Co., Milton, West Virginia. 
<okomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
| Indiana. 

eo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
/ New York, New York. 

“he Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
_ City, West Virginia. 


South 


GLASS JEWELS AND NOVELTIES 

S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., 
New York, New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 

New York City. 


GLASS PAINTS AND STAINS 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 45-47 Park Place, 

New York. 

O. Hommel Co., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 

New York. 

L. Reusche & Co., 2 Lister Avenue, Newark 
New Jersey. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


METALLIC SASH AND VENTILATORS 


National Metallic Sash Co., 1510-12 Fulton 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Rossbach & Sons, Inc., 512-520 South 
Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

J. Sussman, 625 E. 5th Street, New York 9, 
New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Custom Studios, 202 E. 44th Street, New 
York, New York. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Wittenborn & Co., 1018 Madison Avenue, 
New York 21, New York. 


ZINC CAMES AND CHANNELS 
Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 South 


Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Ilinois. 


[_] Change of Address 


[_] Subscription Renewal 


(Subscription rate: $5.00 per year ) 


Stateseees cee 


Pi AsbeunN OTE YS DHESEDITOR PROMPTLY 
OF CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Membership Comimittce 


An application for Full Membership in the Association has 


been received from: 


Daniel Shaw Studios 
506 Grant Street 
Syracuse, N. Y 


The following applications for Associate Membership have 


also come in: 


William M. Cooley 
532 Busse Highway 
Park Ridge, Hlinois 
Sponsor: E. C. Willet 


Marion Dann 
103 E. Beard Avenue 
Syracuse, NOY; 


Hanna I. Fadel 
6 Sharia Nessim Assaad 
Shilcolany Shaubra 
Cairo, Egypt 


Edward F. Kapica 
156 Broad Street 
Plainville, Conn. 


Ernoe Koch 
3125 Maury Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Sponsor: Jacoby Studios 


C. F. Mack 
255 Emporia Boulevard 
San Antonio, Texas 
Sponsor: Jacoby Studios 


Dr. David G. Mooers 
16757—16th Street, N.W. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Harvey Salvin 
69 Summit Avenue 
Brookline, Mass. 
Sponsor: Detroit Stained 
Glass Works 


Augusta W. Willet 
2819 Omega Place 
Roslyn, Penna. 
Sponsor: Willet Studios 


E. CrosBy WILLET, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP 


VALIFORNIA 


entury Stained Glass Studios 
157 Fillmore Street, San Francisco 


hurch Art Glass Studios 
359 Waller Street, San Francisco 


uummings Studios 
475 Francisco Street, San Francisco 11 


udson Studios 
200 South Avenue 66, Los Angeles 42 


aul L. Phillips 
2353 N. Lincoln Avenue, Altadena 


LLINOIS 


[. Eberhardt & Company 
2409 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


janinni & Hilgart 
1359 North Noble, Chicago 


{ichaudel Stained Glass Studio 
542 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 


NDIANA 


apitol Glass Company, Inc. 
432 South Missouri Street, Indianapolis 


ty Glass Specialty, Inc. 


ASSACHUSETTS 


ilbur Herbert Burnham 
1126 Boylston Street, Boston 


2124 South Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne 


Charles J. Connick Associates 
9 Harcourt Street, Boston 


John Terrance O’Duggan Studio 
116 St. Botolph Street, Boston 15 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Stained Glass Works 
4831-33 Fort Street West, Detroit 


Grand Rapids Art Glass Company 
Fulton and Front Streets, Grand Rapids 


MISSOURI 


Emil Frei, Inc. 
3934 South Grand Boulevard, St. Louis 


Jacoby Studios, Inc. 
822 Wilmington Avenue, St. Louis 11 


NEBRASKA 


Dworak Stained Glass Co. 
3161 Leavenworth Street, Omaha 5 


NEW JERSEY 


Edward W. Hiemer & Company 
141 Wabash Ave. at Crooks, Clifton 


J. & R. Lamb Studios 
225 County Road, Tenafly 


The Payne-Spiers Studios 
48-54 East 13th Street, Paterson 4 


MEMBERSHIP (Continued ) 


NEW YORK 


A. L. Brink 
165 East 88th Street, New York 


Daprato Studio, Inc. 
104-112 East 25th Street, New York 


George Durhan & Son 
115 East 18th Street, New York 3 


Henry Keck, Inc. Stained Glass Studio 
1010 W. Genesee Street, Syracuse 4 


Pike Stained Glass Studios 
145 St. Paul Street, Rochester 


Rambusch Decorating Company 
40 West 13th Street, New York 11 


NORTH CAROLINA 


High Point Glass & Decorative Co. 
High Point 


OHIO 


Franklin Art Glass Studio 
214 Oak Street, Columbus 


Poremba Stained Glass Studio 
20806 Aurora Road, Bedford 


G. C, Riordan & Company 
2116 Patterson Street, Cincinnati 14 


John W. Winterich & Associates 
3648 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


D’Ascenzo Studios 
1602 Summer Street, Philadelphia 3 


Henry Hunt Studios 
1756 W. Carson Street, Pittsburgh 19 


Neff Chattoe Company 
931 Washington Street, Allentown 


Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios | 
Warden & McCartney St., Pittsburgh 20 | 


Willet Stained Glass Company 
3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 4 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Independent Art Leaded Glass Co. 
213 Cemetery Street, Mannington 


WISCONSIN 


T. C. Esser Company 
3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 


Conrad Pickel Studios 
Box 287, Route No. 4, Waukesha 


Conrad Schmitt Studios 
1325 South 43rd Street, Milwaukee 14 


CANADA 


Bullas Glass, I td. 
15 Joseph Street, Kitchner 


MEXICO 
Ramon Montana | 
Casa Montana, Apartado 92, Torreon, qd 


Angel Sanchez Ahedo 
Las Escalerillas, S.A., Guatemala 24, D. fj 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Mrs. L. W. Almy 
Denver, Colorado 


C. Bryce Anderson 

Oak Grove, Oregon 
Dr. C. Harry Atkinson 

New York, N.Y. 
Robert R. Babolcsay 

Seaford, New York 
Mrs. P. H. Balano 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
S. A. Bendheim 

New York, N.Y. 
Mrs. S. A. Bendheim 

New York, N.Y. 
Burton Bernard 

Great Neck, New York 
W. H. Blenko 

Milton, W est Virginia 
Mrs. W. H. Blenko 

Milton, West Virginia 
William Blenko, Jr. 

Milton, W est Virginia 
Mrs. William Blenko, Jr. 

Milton, W est Virginia 
John Boertlein 

Washington, D.C. 


Ernest Bonanno 
Milton, Massachusetts 


James A. Bosland 
W yckoff, New Jersey 


Italo Botti 
Forest Hills, L. I., New York 


Admiral Jack F. Bowling 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Alfred P. Bramnick 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Stephen Bridges 
New York, New York 


E. Elizabeth Bruder ; 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


Lillian D. Bryan 
Cambridge, Maryland 


Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr. 
Melrose, Massachusetts 
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Frankie Byrne 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Roy A. Calligan, Jr. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Lin Colt Garrollis, Gaxteron 
Loutsville, Kentucky 
Joseph G. Cincik 
Bedford, Ohio 
William S. Clark 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
Lee A. Cook 
St. Louis, Missourt 
Mrs. Vivian O. Cummings 
Belvedere, California 
Gilbert Dall’ Ava 
Clifton, N. J. 
Raymond A. DeHaven 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 


George de Ris 
Englewood, New Jersey 


John E. Donaldson 
Rivera, California 


Jerry Douglas 
New York, N.Y. 


Chester Dular 
Cleveland, Ohio 


John F. Eilers, Jr. 
Parma Heights, Ohio 


Albin Elskus 
New York, N.Y. 


George W. Erwin 
Pomona, California 


Mildred Z. Eves 
New York, N.Y. 


Paul Feldmeier 

Paden City, W est Virginia 
Fredrica Fields 

Brooklyn, New York 


John Foster 
Daly City, California 


Joseph A. Freney 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Francis S. Gates 
Harwich Port, Massachusetts 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS (Continued ) 


Marguerite Gaudin ; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Jesus J. Gonzales 

Los Angeles, California 
John Gordan 

Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Norbert W. Graves 
Berkeley, California 


Bernard E. Gruenke, Jr. 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 


Mrs. Mary Anne Gruenke 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Mrs. Karl Hackert 
Chicago, Illinots 


Thaddeus J. Haduch 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Robert T. Halbrook 
South San Francisco, California 


Stanley Christian Hansen 
Los Angeles, California 


Mrs. Elsie M. Hiemer 
Clifton, New Jersey 
Gerhard E. Hiemer 
Clifton, N. J. 
Clarence A. Hopper 
San Francisco, California 
Rogers Hornsby 
Chicago, Illinois 
M. C. Hoss 
Kokomo, Indiana 


James T. Hubbell, Jr. 
Rancho Sante Fe, California 


Mrs. George Hunt 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Anthony Jankowski 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Fred Jayson 
New York, N.Y. 


Elsie Keller 
Glendale, Missouri 


Mrs. John M. Kellogg, Jr. 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 


John A. Kevorkian 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 
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William Kielblock 
Columbus, Ohio 

Kay Kinney 
Laguna Beach, California 


Ernest Kotzian 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


Oliver H. Kugel 
Brookfield, Illinots 


Rene Laberge 
Quebec, Canada 


Charles A. Lamb 
Darien, Connecticut 


Prof. Robert A. Leader 
South Bend, Indiana 


Frederick L. Leuchs 
New York, New York 


Mrs. Ruth Levy 
Guatemala City, Guatemala 


J. G. Lloyd 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvanta 


R. McGill Mackall 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Trovatore Mainini 
Quincy, Massachusetis 


Max Marcinie 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Franch Marchione 
North Royalton, Ohio 


Eugene Marggraft 
Winona, Minnesota 


Mrs. Edward Martin 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


William McCauley 
Ben Lomond, California 


Rey. Michael McInerney, O.S.B. 


Belmont, North Carolina 


R. D. McIntosh 
Dallas, Texas 


George H. Mosel 
Burlingame, California 

Robert E. Murray 
Roslidale, Massachusetts 


William Nicoll 
Moorestown, N. J. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS (Continued) 


Rev. Francis J. Niesen 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Emile Norman 
Big Sur, California 


Christine Northrop 
Pass Christian, Mississippi 
Donnell F. O’Duggan 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


John Terrance O’Duggan 
Boston, Massachusetts 


F. P. Oppliger, Jr. 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Oliver F. Oppliger 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Nicholas Parrendo 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Edward M. Parrish 
Richmond, Virginia 


J. Paterson 
Toronto, Canada 


Fridjof Paulsen 
San Mateo, California 


Janis Pontag 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Odell Prather 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Walter W. Pymn 
St. Joseph, Michigan 
Nancy Rambusch 
New York, N.Y. 
William L. Ranton 
Greenville, Ohio 


Peter Recker 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


E. Fred Reusche 
Newark, New Jersey 

John E. Rigali 
Chicago, Illinois 

C. D. Rossbach 
Chicago, Illinois 

Muriel T. Rundstrom 
Altadena, California 


Hilda Sachs 
San Francisco, Californta 


iS 


Mrs. Elizabeth Schmitt 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
Michael Schmitt 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ethel M. Scott 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Felix Senger 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Genevieve Seele 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


Norman Shaifer 
New York, New York 
William Simons 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Francis P. Smith 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Thomas Snyder 
Newark, Ohio 
Mrs. Henry Steinbomer 
San Antonio, Texas 
Frank Swartzlander 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
Katherine Lamb Tait 
Cresskill, New Jersey 
John J. Taylor 
Sweetwater, Texas 
Duncan N. Terry 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
W.T. Thorne 
Montreal, Canada 
JX, Nf, Waseakete 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 
Marguerite S. Vollmar 
Forest Hills, New York 
D. Carr Whitehead 
Chicago, Illinots 
Claus H. Willenberg 
Los Angeles, California 
Mrs. Henry L. Willet 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
James Williams 
Toronto, Canada 
Mrs. Otto C. Winterich 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
D. E. Woerner 
Rochester, New York 


Stanley E. Worden 
Syracuse, New York 


THE STAINED GLASS ASSOCIA TIC}. 
OF AMBERIG# 


Member of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


1959-60 OFFICERS 


JOHN D. WEAVER, Warden and McCartney Sts., Pittsburgh 20, Pa..........ceeeees Presidens 
HAROLD W. CUMMINGS, 475 Francisco St., San Francisco 11, Calif....... First Vice President 
BERNARD O. GRUENKE, 1325 South 43rd St., Milwaukee 14, Wis.....Second Vice President 
J. WILLIAM RUNDSTROM, 200 South Ave. 66, Los Angeles 42, Calif..............00 Treasurer 
WILLIAM H. OPPLIGER, 822 Wilmington Ave., St. Louis 11, Mo........... General Secretary 


JOHN G. LLOYD, Executive Secretary 
2 Blaine St., Pittsburgh 26, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WILBUR H. BURNHAM, JR. ROBERT E. RAMBUSCH GEORGE D. SPIER 
EDMUND P. SERBICKI E. CROSBY WILLET OTTO C. WINTERIC 
COMMITTEES 

CRAFT RELATIONS APPRENTICE TRAINING 
BERNARD O. GRUENKE, Chairman Wm. H. OPPLIGER, Chairman 
PUBLIC RELATIONS AND EDUCATION GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
ROBERT RAMBUSCH, Chairman OTTO C. WINTER’CH, Chairman 
GEORGE D. SPIERS, Co-Chairman HENRY LEE WILLET, Co-Chairman 
MEMBERSHIP ADVERTISING 
E. CROSBY WILLET, Chairman EDMUND P. SERBICKI 
1960 CONFERENCE 1961 CONFERENCE 
Cleveland—June 21, 22, 23 WILBUR H. BURNHAM, JR., Chairman 


OTTO C. WINTERICH, Chairman 


COUNSELOR, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
KARL B. LAMB 


EDITORIAL POLICY BOARD 


EMIL FREI NORBERT GRAVES ORIN SKINNER 
FELLOWS 
WILBUR HERBERT BURNHAM HAROLD RAMBUSCH ORIN E. SKINNE 
FRED P. OPPLIGER HENRY LEE WILLET 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
OTTO W. HEINIGKE ALBERT W. KLEMME 
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